NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

he turns to account in his poem, which is the record
of a journey.   For a full parallel between Homer and
Dante the Iliad is valuable on account of its similes,
but, as the story of a voyage told by the voyager, part
of the first half of the Odyssey would have to be con-
sidered for the purpose of personal contrast.   Dante's
interests were almost encyclopaedic and they crowd
his poem; the narrative of Odysseus is limited to the
impressions of a simple seaman, as interpreted by a
poet whose sole object is to tell a good story to an
unsophisticated audience.    Similarly, Hesiod in his
Works and Days, rather than Homer, gives us the proper
contrast to Virgil in his Georgics, figures again excluded.
The moon does not play much of a part in Homer's
narratives.   She does not look down upon the night
escapade of Odysseus and Diomedes in the Tenth Book
of the Iliad.    She would have been an unwelcome
intruder and would have spoiled the grim sport.
The taking of Troy is not in Homer's programme.
But a difference in choice of subject brings different
opportunities, as we see from the Second Book of the
Aeneid.   It is night, and the ships of the Greeks are
sailing from Tenedos per arnica silentia lunae (254-56).
Rhipeus   and   Epytus,   Hypanis   and   Dymas   and
Coroebus and Aeneas, all meet in the moonlight and
make their way through the burning city (339-42).
When the images- of the gods  and the  Phrygian
Penates seem to stand before the sleeping Aeneas,
a full moon pours a flood of light through the lattice
(iii. 147-52).    In the opening of the Seventh Book
Aeneas sets sail from Caieta.    The white moon is
shining and the deep glitters in the quivering light.
They skirt the shore of the land of Circe.   A fire of
fragrant cedar-wood lights up the witch's halls.   They
can hear the roaring of wild beasts and the rattling
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